''POWERS FROM HOME"                        ill

his knighthood, l( when badges of honour make our shame glaring in
their incongruous context of humiliation, and, I, for my part, wish to
stand, shorn of all special distinctions, by the side of my countrymen
who, for their so-called insignificance, are liable to suffer degradation
not fit for human beings " Two years earlier, Subrahmania Iyer, a
former Chief Justice cf the Madras High Court, had pleaded for
Indian se!f-gov^rnment in a letter to Woodrow Wilson, President of
the USA, and on reprimand from the Secretary of State, had re-
nounced his K.C.S.l. Even Sir Sankaran Nair, inveterate in his
11 moderate-nessIf resigned his membership of the Viceroy's Executive
Council when Chelmsford sanctioned martial law in the Punjab and
backed O'Dwyer's scheme to "strike terror into the whole " of that
brave province. Imperialism appeared now in such ugly colours that
honour from its hands was coming to be felt a contamination.

India surged in a rebellious temper, but her leadership was not
ready yet to carry forward a movement which Valentine Chirol des-
cribed as " an organised revolt". In view of sporadic cases of
violence of the masses against their rulers, which had appeared in
Calcutta, Bombay, Delhi. Ahmedabad and elsewhere, Gandhiji called
off passive resistance in the middle of April and declared that in
trusting to the good sense of untrained resisters he had committed "a
blunder of Himalayan dimensions ". t: A civil resister never seeks to
embarrass the government", he explained in a letter to the Press on
July 21, while his countrymen rubbed their eyes and knew not what
to do. In December, when the Congress held its session at hallowed
Amritsar, the Congress, in spite of C, R. Das's opposition, voted for
working the reforms. Gandhiji was urging the country "to settle
down quietly to work."

The tide of mass unrest was in flood, however, and it was inten-
sified by the economic crisis which began to develop in 1920. The
first six months of that year saw no less than 200 strikes involving
one and a half million workers. ''Settling down quietly " seemed a
difficult proposition which not even Gandhiji's advice could make
sense to the people.10

All sections of the people shared the general unrest, though
different sections gave different reasons for their sentiment. Most
Muslims, of whatever class, resented the British share of the spoils
out of Turkey's truncated empire and their encroachments on the
Khalifas powers. At the end of 1919, Muhammad All and Shaukat
Ali came out of jail after four years internment, and with dynamic
energy plunged at onee into agitation and propaganda. They were
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